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Advances 


It is expected that the atmosphere of 
our educational institutions should fos- 
ter true religion. Christian men and 
women in this country are united in 
the demand that Christianity shall have 
its full way, unprejudiced to the mind 
and heart of the student. “Compulsory 
religion,” so called, has had its day, 
though it is true that, as an English 
visitor puts it, “most of your in- 
stitutions refuse to become secular.” 
Surely, however, this desire to keep 
chapel services, for instance, like “col- 
lege family prayers,” whatever we may 
think about them as services, is an indi- 
cation of a desire to recognize God in 
our proceedings and not to shut re- 
lgious expression out of the corporate 
life. This year has marked the partici- 
pation of a large number of college 
presidents and professors and _ head- 
masters of schools in religious work 
for students. In many cases those who 
have considered it unwise to participate 
oficially have given their service per- 
snally with great liberality. Round 
about the colleges in the active world 
thre has been growing up a new and 
powerful interest in religious matters— 
magazines, books and newspapers testify 
to this; and this has permeated acade- 
mic shades. Christian communions, 
through their local pastors, are offer- 
ing the opportunity of a church home 
to students and making arrangements 
that will facilitate their relationship. 
Social service has become a watchword 
with professor and president in many 
places, and we see occasionally the spec- 
tale of the weight of a whole institu- 
ton thrown into wide extension work. 
“Preparation for service” has been taken 
% the motto of many college depart- 
ments or whole colleges. Unselfish serv- 
ke must always be part and parcel of 


true religion, and in this soil alone a 
fruitful and satisfactory system of re- 
ligious thought can grow and flourish. 
In many institutions old abuses are be- 
ing done away with and newer and 
sounder student laws established. In- 
stances of the encouraging features men- 
tioned above would take too much space, 
but no one can study the situation with- 
out realizing the truth of the state- 
ments. 


The Student Association 


The student Association, as an organi- 
zation, has received the continued sup- 
port of students and of many presi- 
dents, headmasters and faculty mem- 
bers. Again and again in certain col- 
leges it has received recognition as a 
representative organization by being 
chosen to carry on certain enterprises 
in the name of the whole student body, 
though it has not been generally its pur- 
pose to seek such recognition. The 
voluntary religious activities of the col- 
leges are summed up in these student 
Christian Associations—with a few ex- 
ceptions. Some of the most thoughtful 
college leaders have left in the Asso- 
ciation’s hands practically all the defini- 
tively religious work of the college. 
Others have recognized the organization 
as a valuable aid and supplement to the 
institution’s religious teaching and serv- 
ices, and the voluntary and official ef- 
forts have been made to work into each 
other. At one institution the president 
joined forces with the Association for 
a series of special meetings, the presi- 
dent himself delivering most of the pub- 
lic addresses; and the result was be- 
yond the most sanguine dreams of the 
student leaders. The great number of 
professors and instructors who have sat 
on committees or led Bible groups in 
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the Association during the past year has 
once and for all established the full 
possibility of this harmonious and use- 
ful relationship. Increasing moral and 
financial support for student Associa- 
tions is being evidenced by the em- 
ployed officers added here and there 
every year, till now there are nearly two 
hundred paid secretaries in student work 
in the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions alone. 


Bible Study 

In the work of Bible study in the 
Student Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations there has been little attempt to 
increase the enrolment by any large de- 
parture from the methods of the past. 
The fact is, that in many institutions 
the enrolment now has outrun the sup- 
ply of competent leadership. Much 
time has, therefore, been spent in the 
training of student leaders and a gen- 
eral effort to deepen and intensify the 
work. The system of student leader- 
ship has been abandoned in some large 
universities altogether, as it has not been 
felt to meet the need. There are other 
Christian Association leaders who feel 
that we have not yet paid the price 
necessary for proper student group lead- 
ership; the whole system of securing 
and training leaders has been too casual 
to have abiding results, for far less time 
is spent upon preparation than would 
be the case in preparing for a debate 
or an athletic contest. Also, there has 
grown up a feeling that the regular 
courses of the Christian Association 
might be largely improved in the light 
of recent experience. For the purpose 
of considering this matter carefully, a 
commission has been appointed, com- 
posed of men who have been closely in 
touch with Bible study work for years. 
Their report is not yet issued. The re- 
sult is encouraging in the extreme; for 
we have a realization of the need of a 
deepening of the Bible study work, 
several institutions—as, for instance, 
the University of Pennsylvania—have 
launched out boldly on new lines, and 
the results of all our best experience 
will be embodied by the commission ap- 
pointed in new studies in the near fu- 
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ture. It has been a year of reckoning. 
taking and heart-searching in Bible 
study—a proof of progress and vitality, 


Mission Study 


Steadily the increase in this depart- 
ment has gone on. The regular text- 
books have been widely used, and there 
has been an increase in the number of 
missionary lectures and addresses. Early 
in this year two books of special worth 
were published by the Student Volun- 
teer Movement—Mr. Speer’s “South 
American Problems” and Dr. Brown’s 
“The Chinese Revolution.” This last 
book has filled a remarkable place in 
the current literature of this continent. 
The first edition has been cleared out 
within a few weeks of publication, and 
the volume has ranked in the first divi- 
sion in calls in metropolitan libraries. 
The work is fresh, accurate and sympa- 
thetic, besides appearing with such re- 
markable timeliness. ‘Negro Life in 
the South” has been largely used, as 
heretofore. A book brought over from 
the British Student Movement—‘“Per- 
sonal Economy and Social Reform’— 
has begun to command attention. Alto- 
gether, among men and women about 
34,000 students have been in groups 
two months or more. Prof. Fiske’s 
work, “The Challenge of the Country,” 
will be issued shortly. 


Service Efforts 

The missionary gifts of the year by 
Student Christian Associations have 
reached the really impressive total of 
over $180,000. This sum is on the in- 
crease from year to year. One form of 
service work that has attracted the at- 
tention and commanded the efforts of 
a large group of students is the deputa- 
tion to small towns. From many it 
stitutions from all sections there have 
gone out these little bands of workers, 
generally composed of five or six mem, 
to visit rural communities, carrying 4 
simple Gospel message and mixing s0 
cially with the young people of the com- 
munity. In the Middle West, partict- 
larly in the States of Towa, Kansas and 
Illinois, not to mention others, a large 
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work of this type has been carried on 
with great benefit to both the communi- 
ties visited and the delegations them- 
selves. Boys’ club work has been on 
the increase. The industrial work, in 
connection with which the Industrial 
Department of the International Com- 
mittee has done such excellent service, 
has reached many technical students. 
In New York City over one hundred 
men have been engaged in teaching Eng- 
lish to foreigners, and throughout New 
England and other sections of the coun- 
try there has been a vigorous pushing 
forward of great activities as will 
help to promote sympathy with the 
foreign workingman. The general serv- 
ice activities that have become an in- 
tegral part of the work have gone on 
as usual, Sunday School work, civic and 
social investigation, city mission work, 
co-operation with city Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, and the like. 
This active side of Association work 
has developed in the last few years till 
the sum total of community service has 
reached a considerable volume. 
Evangelism 

There has been carried on a persistent 
and steady movement of sane, ethical 
evangelism. The claims of Jesus Christ 
on the lives of individuals have been 
presented fully in a number of institu- 
tions, and the effort has been received 
with marked sympathy by students 
everywhere. The Student Christian As- 
sociation stands for decision as an im- 
portant—indeed, a central—step in the 
Christian life, but it is regarded as only 
one step; thus there has been no at- 
tempt to present “conversion” as the 
beginning and end of the Christian life. 
Insistent stress has been laid upon the 
experience as one stage of a long and 
heroic journey in Christian living. A 
significant series of meetings was held 
at Ohio State University, where most of 
the pyblic gatherings were addressed 
by President William O. Thompson. 
There was a large and interested at- 
tendance, and a marked response on the 
part of many men to the opportunity to 
line themselves definitely with the Chris- 
tian force of the university. A. J. 


Elliott, in co-operation with many other 
leaders in the different centers, has led 
a series of special meetings in each of 
a number of institutions in the Middle 
Western States. Many leaders in col- 
lege Associations have helped in high 
school work in this way. In the South 
there is much to tell of this branch of 
work. The reception of these messages 
on the part of students has been, in 
general, of the most friendly kind. 


The Future 

This year’s work is not over, because 
there has been since last fall a large 
number of men and women who have 
offered themselves for Christian service 
in places of special need. During 1911 
four hundred and ten student volun- 
teers, men and women, sailed to the 
foreign field, and, as a number went 
into foreign service who were not volun- 
teers, this means that the colleges con- 
tributed even a larger number. The 
ministry is being recruited more and 
more from the ranks of college men. 
New organizations for social welfare 
have made new opportunities, and many 
Christian college men are availing 
themselves of this chance. The so-called 
“altruistic” callings have been the object 
of special attention on the part of the 
student Associations, not because call- 
ings are considered to have a monopoly 
of Christian service, but because of the 
special need of religious leadership at 
this time. 


Conferences 

Though in certain sections it is con- 
sidered desirable to hold the student 
conferences in the winter time, over 
the greater part of the United States 
and Canada the summer conference is 
the climax and rounding up of the 
year’s work. It is hoped that final 
plans will all be made by this time. 
They stand for an all-around Christian 
life—conviction of Christian reality and 
truth, the sanctity of all life, the call 
for high and unselfish service to all the 
world of men. No serious-thinking 
student can afford to be without this 
stimulus if it is at all possible to attend. 








THE CALL OF THE WORLD#* 


By the Rev. W. E. S. 


MONG all the questions which may 
A come before us for decision dur- 
ing a possibly long life there is none 
which can compare for importance with 
the one which confronts each of us at 
the outset of our life: the choice of our 
life-work, 

We may, I think, take it for granted 
that all of us, in this Conference at 
least, are agreed that our lives have to 
be lived for what we can give, and not 
for what we can get. In other words, 
we have come to recognize that Christ 
was right when He defined service as 
the goal and purpose of life. The ques- 
tion before us this morning is: How 
and where am I to serve? In the great 
economy of the Christian family God 
has a function for me to fill that can 
be discharged by no other living being 
in this universe. How can I discover 
God’s plan for my life? 

The prophets of old time believed that 
it was God’s hand which controlled and 
determined the course of this world’s 
history. And so it was from the study 
of contemporary history that they made 
most of their discoveries concerning the 
purpose of God for Israel. Does God 
still overrule and shape the course of 
human affairs? Is He still on His 
throne? If so, we may expect to dis- 
cover from the study of current history 
to-day what is God’s plan for His 
Church in the twentieth century. 

The significance of what is happen- 


ing is obvious enough. In North and 





* An address delivered at a conference on foreign 
missions and social problems, Liverpool, January 
2-7, 1912. 


Holland of Allahabad 


Central Africa two religions are racing 
for the conversion of fifty million pagan 
negroes: if it can be called a race, when 
Islam is winning easily, making ten 
converts for every one made by the 
Church of Christ. Think of the feeble 
fight the head of Islam is putting up 
against one Christian power. Yet Chris- 
tian Europe is allowing the five million 
Mohammedans of Turkey and Egypt to 
vanquish her easily in the sphere of 
religion. The task is entirely within 
our powers. Yet we are watching with 
indifference the defeat of the Cross in 
the twentieth century, and the greatest 
triumph Islam has ever made since her 
earliest days. 

What is happening in China? Things 
are moving in China at a pace com- 
pared with which Japan’s progress was 
a dragging dawdle. The China that 
five years ago was seeking to close 
every door to the West is now on her 
knees, eager to receive whatever of 
value the West can give. A _ leading 
young Chinese the other 
day: “What you have to realize is this. 
Within the next ten years China, with 
her three hundred and twelve millions, 
is going to have Western education 
from one end of the Empire to the 
other. That is on the program of every 
political party in China. On this point 
it matters not what is the issue of the 
present troubles. We are going to have 
our universities and colleges and schools 
down to every fair-sized village. It 
rests with the Church of Europe to de 
cide how much of that education shall 
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be Christian. Whether she likes it or 
not, the Church will inevitably and irre- 
vocably determine, by its action or in- 
action just now, how much of the edu- 
cational system of the New China is to 
be religious.” We talk of the Yellow 
Peril: the fierce upheaval which must 
follow when three hundred million 
Chinese, realizing that they can do as 
good a day’s work as any European 
for one-fifth of his wages, refuse to be 
kept out of our markets. Is New 
China, when it surges westward, to have 
a conscience, or is her educational sys- 
tem to be so cast that she will be god- 
less, materialist, brutal ? 

I say that the time has come for us 
to rouse ourselves from our crass, 
insular conceit, and to recognize that, 
relatively and comparatively speaking, 
man for man, the Chinaman counts for 
more to-day than the Englishman. Are 
you looking forward to some position 
where you may help to train up leaders, 
men who shall count, men who shall 
influence the course of history? ‘Then 
I say, Go and train up twelve Chinese 
leaders. In their influence on the 
world’s history they will count for 
more, far more, than twelve English 
leaders trained in the same time; they 
will duplicate themselves more quickly 
and accomplish more. 

Come to India. We are face to face 
there with the hugest educational enter- 
prise that has ever confronted us in 
our national history. The Delhi pro- 
clamation, following on Mr. Gokhale’s 
bill, has told us that we are embarked 
on the course of providing India with 
universal primary education. Govern- 
ment cannot resist that demand. Yet 
what kind of education is Government 
to give the three hundred million vil- 
lagers of India? It is admitted on all 
sides that the root of the present evils 
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among India’s upper classes is the fact 
that the British Government has intro- 
duced a system of secular Western edu- 
cation, robbing the most religious people 
in the world of their gods, and giving 
them nothing in their place. Strip an 
Indian of his religion, and what have 
you left him? He is a ship without a 
rudder, compass or pilot. Yet what 
can Government do? It is being forced, 
with its eyes open, to spread broadcast 
over the length and breadth of India 
precisely the same secular education 
whose results upon the upper classes 
we deplore. Hinduism and Islam pro- 
fess themselves unable to provide a 
cure. Read the report of the recent 
Educational Conference at Allahabad 
for vindication of that statement. The 
only body that can solve the problem 
is the Church of Christ. As in China, 
so in India, Government and people so 
welcome Christian education that we 
can pour in as much as ever we will 
for a tithe of its cost. Again, it is you 
and I and the Church at home which 
will infallibly determine by our action 
or inaction in the next few years how 
much of the education of India’s three 
hundred and fifteen millions shall be 
Christian and religious. 

We had the opportunity in Japan. 
Twenty years ago we might have made 
Christian education an integral part of 
the educational system of the island em- 
pire. But we thought time would wait 
our convenience, and the strategic op- 
portunity went by forever. When the 
Japanese Government came to fix the 
educational system of the country, mis- 
sionary education was so insignificant 
in its proportions that it could be ignored 
in the interests of a uniform national 
system of secular education. Are we 
similarly going to lose the opportunity 
in China and in India? 
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There come periods in the history of 
a nation when more may be accom- 
plished in ten years than you can do 
afterwards in centuries, great formative 
moments which are simply critical in 
their effects on all the nation’s history 
thereafter. Such a moment is to-day 
in India and in China. Had the little 
Jewish Church lost its opportunity to 
plant itself strongly at the heart of the 
Roman Empire before the break-up of 
that mighty system, and busied itself 
instead with the thorough Christianiza- 
tion of the Levant, Europe might still 
have been pagan. So is it to-day in 
Asia and in Africa. 

Africa, China, India, coming upon us 
all of a heap! We would have liked to 
take them piecemeal, quietly, in detail. 
This crisis is not of our own choosing 
or devising. It is God who has so or- 
dered it—in order that the Church at 
home may cease to live for itself, and 
find its life in giving itself utterly and 
wholly for the salvation of the world: 
becoming poor, that they through our 
poverty may be rich. Only so can we 
have real Christianity at home. I know 
not what else than this will rescue ordi- 
nary Christian life at home from that 
mush of selfishness which is the very 
antithesis of Christianity. Selfishness 
in religion most of all must be the un- 
doing of all true religious life. Are we 
to have our stately services and ample 
complement of clergy and ministers be- 
fore half the world has the gospel? 

Again I say, England has ceased to be 
strategically the most important sphere 
of the Church’s operations. Nothing 
that may or may not happen at home 
matters so much as what happens in 
Africa and China and India in the next 
ten years. Shall I tell you what is go- 
ing to happen? As certainly as any- 
thing can ever be predicted, in the next 


few years Africa is going to be Moham. 
medan; the new China is going to be 
godless and materialist; the new India 
is going to be agnostic—unless some- 
thing absolutely radical and revolution- 
ary occurs in the Church at home. 

And yet we have not measured the 
full extent of the present crisis. For 
to take one country only. It is not the 
educational problem alone which js 
urgent in India. The recent creation 
of Hindu and Musalman electorates for 
the Indian Legislative Councils has had 
one most unexpected result. The Mo- 
hammedans have questioned the right 
of the sixty million untouchable out- 
casts of India to be reckoned as Hindus, 
seeing they may enter no Hindu tem- 
ple, no Hindu priest may minister to 
them, and their touch defiles any Hindu. 
Apparently they have been reckoned as 
Hindus simply because they are not 
Mohammedan! Without them, the 
Hindus are in a minority. Accordingly, 
in order to secure their political predomi- 
nance, all the forces of Hinduism are 
launched on a determined effort to 
bring these sixty million untouchables 
within caste, and to make them Hindu. 
For the first time in history Hinduism 
has in the last few months become a 
missionary religion. Islam is equally 
keen to make them Mussulman. For a 
century these people have been knock- 
ing at the door of the Church, ready, 
eager to become Christian. Any mis- 
sionary working among them will tell 
you he can baptize as many thousands 
as he likes; the only limit is the num- 
ber he can teach and pastor. 

The Bishop of Madras startled the 
missionary world five years ago by 4 
memorable statement; and the statement 
has never been challenged, though the 
policy he based upon it has been hotly 
contested. He said, “Give me the met, 
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and I can see my way to the baptism 
of ten million in my own diocese within 
ten years, and of thirty million in very 
little more.” 

Traveling home in September, the 
only other missionary in the saloon with 
me was a man who for three years had 
been at work among the untouchables. 
After a prolonged cross-examination, 
the final form in which he stated his 
experience was this: “Since I came to 
—, I cannot recollect the day on 
which I have not had to say ‘No’ to 
villages asking for Christian teachers. 
Why, I am doing it all the time!” 

Think of it! We are sending out our 
evangelistic missionaries to say “No! 


. You cannot be baptized. You shall not 


become Christian. We cannot receive 
you”—directly to thousands, indirectly 
to sixty millions ready to become Chris- 
tian in India. You at home simply do 
not realize the facts. At home our 
clergy and ministers are exhausting 
their ingenuity to discover some new 
bait by which to draw the unwilling 
and oft-invited in: people in most of 
whose houses is a Bible, who all of 
them live within reach of a church bell, 
who have, anyhow, some acquaintance 
with the gospel, who by personal visit 
or printed advertisement have many 
and many an opportunity to come in if 
they will. By what right does the non- 
Christian in England receive so much 
mote attention at the hands of the 
Church than the much less responsible 
non-Christian in India and in China? 
Is that in our instructions? Had the 
early Church so acted we might have 
been pagan yet. And was there ever 
such a call to home missions as that 
upon the early Church, with God’s own 
chosen race, the Jews, still mostly un- 
converted? Yet, realizing that their 
first business was as quickly as possi- 
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ble to plant the Church effectively 
everywhere, they pressed on to the na- 
tions beyond. Has England any right 
to the gospel that does not belong 
equally to India and to China? Eng- 
land has had ten thousand-fold the op- 
portunity that has ever yet been offered 
to non-Christian Asia! It is time for 
the Church to redress the balance. 

I know the idea latent in the minds 
of many. We want to have a thor- 
oughly Christianized England first, and 
then to proceed with the Christianiza- 
tion of the other continents. Then we 
are striving after the impossible. For 
it is not God’s program. Every argu- 
ment from Scripture or from history 
proves conclusively that our first duty, 
before we proceed to the thorough 
Christianization of any one country, is 
to see that the Church is effectively 
planted everywhere, in order that in 
every country in the world there may 
be a national Church able to carry out 
for its own people and its own slums 
that same task of the Christianization 
of all life which we are anxious to 
effect in England. We here have all 
been feeling tremendously the problem 
of the slums. But which slums? What 
about the slums of Calcutta and Pekin, 
where the blackness of the night is un- 
relieved by even a glimmering light of 
Christianity? Is there to be no Church 
in India which can begin to tackle the 
problem of the Indian slums till we 
have finished the purging of the Eng- 
lish slums? 

First to plant the Church effectually 
everywhere, and then to get ahead with 
our special work at home. Think of 
the awful responsibility we assume in 
attempting the opposite course. God 
has chosen the Church to be His in- 
strument in effecting man’s salvation. 
That is how we expect God to act. We 
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do not send missionaries for the first 
time to a new land expecting them to 
find there a body of Christian people to 
whom God has in some miraculous way, 
apart from the Church, brought the sav- 
ing knowledge of Christ Jesus. Until 
God abandons the Christian Church— 
as He abandoned the Jewish ~aurch— 
we know that God will only vork for 
the revelation of Christ Jesus through 
the Church, through human agency: 
which means that the Church, by the 
exact extent of its missionary opera- 
tions, is daring to set the limit beyond 
which God shall be powerless to work 
for the enlightenment and redemption 
of men through Christ. What task so 
urgent as to plant the Church effectively 
everywhere! 

Again. We are rapidly introducing 
into Asia our own economical condi- 
tions. Today, while the evils are still 
in their infancy, we can, if we will, 
effectually plant the Church, and so 
ensure from the first a social conscience 
which shall prevent the reproduction of 
our English conditions over there. If 
we fail to do so, the problem of the 
world’s social order will in a few years 
be aggravated to a condition ten times 
more terrible than it is today. Further, 
when China invades the European mar- 
ket—and that day is quickly coming— 
we shall have an unthinkable accentua- 
tion of the economic and industrial 
problem we face to-day. Only the in- 
troduction of a Christian social con- 
science into China now can avert the 
disasters which another twenty years 
will see upon us. Unless we are to 
witness an immeasurable aggravation of 
our own social ills at home, we must 
get the Church planted everywhere to- 
day. 

It may not be your conviction, but it 
is mine, that the deepest reason for our 


social failure at home lies in the insula 
selfishness of our own disobedience tp 
the missionary command. It is useles 
in our short-sighted disobedience to try 
and force God to our plan of a Chris 
tianized England first. And for this 
reason: All the nations of the worl 
are members of one great human 
brotherhood. No nation can be per- 
fected by itself. Without them, with 
out a Christian India and a Christian 
China, we cannot be perfected. 

We in the West have developed the 
vigorous, active side of Christianity. It 
needs the contribution of gentle and 
patient India, where meekness and pov- 
erty are worshiped, to teach us the true 
glory and power of those distinctively 
Christian qualities which in our heart 
of hearts we still despise as weak. 
Without the contribution of Christian 
India we shall never get the balance 
and beauty of the truly Christian char- 
acter as it was lived by Hi, as it is 
painted by St. Paul. Have you con- 
trasted our British ideal with the eight- 
fold fruit of the Spirit? Most Eng- 
lishmen would still be insulted if you 
called them “meek”—+the quality Jesus 
bid us learn from Him—so one-sided 
and defective is our conception of 
Christian character. 

Enthuse, strain, force as we will, 
we shall never get much “forrarder” 
with the work of Christianizing Eng- 
land till we have efficient sister 
Churches in India and China to help 
us; that together in one body the whole 
Church may attain to the fullness of 
the stature of the manhood of Christ 
and present Him adequately and cot- 
vincingly to the world outside. Some- 
times we hear the complaint that we 
must have a better understanding of 
the gospel before we can evangelize the 
East. We shall never get that better 
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understanding till we evangelize the 
East. We shall not find the gospel by 
staying at home, but in obedience—at 
the front. It was not in waiting for 
the consciousness of a new power cours- 
ing through his arm, but in instant 
obedience, that the man found the abil- 
ity to stretch forth his hand. It was 
right up against the seemingly impossi- 
ble task of the evangelizing of the 
mighty Roman Empire that the early 
Church discovered the greatness of its 
God, the limitless resources hid in 
Christ. A man’s discovery of God is 
in exact proportion to his enterprise for 
God. To find your gospel for the 
slums, go abroad. No nation will be 
Christianized except by a message to 
which every other nation has con- 
tributed. If the brotherhood of man 
means anything, it means that each 
needs all the rest. 

We hear much of strengthening the 
home base. Did that argument ever 
apply with such -force as to the Apos- 
tolic Church? Surely, with but twelve 
unproved men, the sound policy was to 
strengthen the home base. Yet the 
Master gave the order to dissipate, with 
the result that in a few years there 
were a score of daughter churches, each 
of them as flourishing as the mother 
church. “There is that scattereth, and 
yet increaseth ; and there is that holdeth 
back, but it tendeth to poverty.” Giv- 
ing is the core of God’s philosophy ; and 
in the teeth of human logic it is glori- 
ously vindicated by the plain facts of 
life. 

I want to close with one more thought. 
I am speaking to men who have to settle 
before God where in this wide world it 
is His will that they should spend their 
lives. There is only one place in all 
the world where your life can attain 
the maximum of usefulness and blessed- 


ness, and that is the one place, be it the 
pestilential West Coast of Africa, or 
the slums of Liverpool, where God 
would have you be. Lived anywhere 
else, you are doomed to disappointment ; 
your life must be more or less a failure. 
lind out that one place, and get there. 
Two things you dare not do. You dare 
not drift into your life-work. And you 
dare not lay out your life at anything 
less than its highest possible usefulness. 
It is a false question men often ask: 
“Can’t I serve God there? Can I not 
do good in that profession?’ Of course 
you can do good in any but a positively 
sinful calling. But that is not the ques- 
tion. It is a question of the maximum 
which God can bring out of your life. 
You dare not choose your life-work by 
any other consideration than this: 
“Where can I serve God best? Where 
can my life count most for the King- 
dom ?” 

We must be rid of false excuses. 
There is the mother who cannot sacri- 
fice her boy for missionary work in 
China, but would call on all her friends 
to congratulate her did that same son 
into the Indian Civil Service! 
Does a missionary’s pay mean but un- 
certain provision for wife and family? 
Then blot out of your Bible as cant and 
humbug a verse which says, “Be not 
anxious what we shall eat or drink or 
wear. Seek first God’s Kingdom and 
His righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” Are you a 
man of too small or too great or too 
peculiar gifts? Tell me the gift that 
will not find fuller scope, that is not 
more urgently needed, there than here. 
Oh, the folly of keeping our best in 
statesmanship and learning for the 
well-beaten track at home, while to 
direct the vastest enterprise the Church 
has ever attempted, to pilot infant 
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national Churches through their most 
critical and formative periods, to in- 
terpret the Christian faith for the un- 
derstanding of new nations we send 
second- and third- and fourth-rate men 
abroad. That was not how we won 
our Empire. It is an ominous sign that 
today the best men prefer the Home 
Civil Service to the Indian. What mad- 
ness to keep our professors of divinity 
at Oxford and Cambridge instead of 
sending them to India! What foolish- 
ness to keep our great theologians at 
home writing the twentieth and _ thir- 
tieth English commentary on some book 
of the New Testament, instead of send- 
ing them abroad to write the first for 
the Chinese Empire, which to this day 
has not even one! 

And yet shall I tell you the man I 
covet most? It is the man of simple 
goodness who will go to love and serve 
the Indian and let him see in a life of 
patience and of meekness and of gen- 
tleness the beauty of the Son of Man. 

What is the reconciliation of the 
two claims we have had before us in 
this Conference? It seems to me to lie 
somewhere here. There are some in 
this hall who by clear and unmistakable 
circumstances know that they are called 
of God to stay at home. That is the 
one, the only work of God for them— 
God’s very best. And, indeed, experi- 
ence shows that, of any student gather- 
ing you address, the great majority will 
almost certainly stay at home. Theirs 
it is and will be to obey the call that 
has here been so forcibly sounded on 
their ears, and to give themselves to the 
Christianization of the social and in- 
dustrial life of England. But there 
must be many also here today who know 
in their hearts that they are free to 
go if they were willing. But remem- 
ber, until vou have reached the point of 








willingness to go anywhere, you cannot 
expect God’s fullest blessing on your 
work. That all should reach that point, 
at any rate, is the first object of our 
meeting this morning. 

And when willing, what then? No 
voice or vision from above is likely to 
come to most of you. Supernatural 
calls come to the very few. In the ab- 
sence of such a call, it seems to me we 
can but place ourselves in God’s hand 
to go where, in the cool light of facts 
and reason, the need is greatest. What 
I plead for is equality: not the equality 
of the little England and the vast non- 
Christian world, but, man for man, the 
equal rights of Chinamen and English- 
men to the service of the Church, as 
brothers before God, for whom equally 
Christ died. 

Then will fall to be considered what 
is strategically the greatest need of the 
moment, and what the special gifts and 
fitness of the man. And all this in the 
light of obedience to the one solitary 
instruction given to His Church by our 
Lord, with no secondary obligation to 
divide our attention—the command to 
preach the Gospel to every living crea- 
ture. 

Is the sacrifice too great? Man, it 1s 
for lack of sacrifice your life is lan- 
guishing. What was the prospect that 
called the greatest missionary of history 
to his work? “I will shew him how 
great things he must suffer for My 
sake.” What was the sight that sent 
the twelve Apostles out to their world- 
wide mission? Have you marked the 
order of the words? “When He had 
shewn them His hands and His side”— 
the pierced hands and side—“He said 
unto them, As My Father hath sent Me, 
even so send I you.” There is only 
one sight that will move us to the utter- 
most sacrifice of our lives for God— 
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and that is the unbearing of God’s 
heart on Calvary, the unveiling to us 
of the eternal passion of the suffering 


love of God. “We love, because He 
first loved us.” What do we see on 
Calvary? What but this, the measure- 
less giving of Himself to suffer of One 
who through all His life had chosen to 
bear anything that sinners could do to 
Him, rather than smite them for their 
sin? Is not that true picture of God’s 
love, and of God’s attitude to sin? We 
read, “God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself.” What hap- 
pened on Calvary was not a mere inci- 
dent in history, but the revealing in a 
moment of time of the age-long passion 
of God. What has been the attitude of 
God to sin through all the ages? Has 
He not marked every bit of human sin? 
Has he not felt all the ingratitude of it, 
all the sheer insolence of man’s re- 
bellion? And He has done—nothing! 
Oh, the mysterious silence of our God! 
Is punishment the last word of God to 
human sin? The hardened daughter of a 
minister of religion, when concealment 
of her fall was no langer possible asked 
her saintly mother to accompany her to 
consult the family physician. The doc- 
tor told the mother what happened. 
The mother uttered not one syllable of 
reproach; but when she came down to 
breakfast next morning, her hair was 
white; and the white hair broke the 
daughter’s heart. As we look into 
Christ’s eyes on Calvary, we see, not 
white hairs, but the great speechless 
agony of God. In Christ, the Lamb 
‘lain from the foundation of the world, 
we see God reconciling the world unto 
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Himself: God bearing—bearing—bear- 
ing through all the ages human sin. 
And that look breaks and melts our 
hearts. And the man whose heart has 
thus been broken God can receive into 
freest, fullest intercourse with Himself. 
That man can never lightly sin again, 
for to sin is to trample under foot the 
great suffering love of God. 

That sight it is which drives men 
forth to the uttermost parts of the 
earth with but one message: 

“Redeeming love has been my theme, 
And shall be till I die.” 

“When He had shewn them His 
hands and feet .. . He said unto them, 
As My Father hath sent Me, even so 
send I you.” Can any ambition live in 
that sight save this, to follow in His 
steps as closely as ever we can, to 
drink His cup, to be likest Him in suf- 
fering, and therefore nearest Him in 
glory; to fill up in our bodies, as did 
Paul the missionary, that which is lack- 
ing of the sufferings of Christ, for the 
redeeming of the nations? Not other- 
wise will the world’s redemption be 
accomplished. 

“A Man of Sorrows amongst us came, 

An outcast Man, and a lonely; 

But He looked on me; and through endless 

years 

Him must I serve, Him only.” 

There are some of you who may not 
yet have had the vision of Christ cru- 
cified in spite of all that has been said 
in this Conference. If you feel that 
this has been the case, pray God that 
the vision may be made to you quite 
soon, and that when it is made you 
may be ready to follow Christ. 














PRAYER IN 


CHRIST’S NAME 








By Charles Gore, D.D., Bishop of Oxford 


This paper has had such a profound influence upon many Christian leaders that it is 


here reprinted for the benefit of Student Christian leaders. 


Commonwealth 


I 

N my last paper I pointed out that 
| prayer, in its various forms, appears 
to be as truly a natural function of hu- 
man nature as the promotion of civili- 
zation or of society; and this itself is a 
powerful argument for the reality of 
the Object of prayer. We find the men 
of science constantly reasoning in this 
manner. If they see any organ or func- 
tion in any plant or animal strongly and 
constantly developed, they infer that 
there must be something in Nature, ex- 
ternal to the plant or animal, which 
renders this organ useful; for nothing, 
they assure us, can become developed 
and maintain itself unless it is in real 
correspondence with some fact or facts 
of the external world. To take only 
one example, the eye is an organ which 
has developed and become a constant 
part of animal organisms. It could not 
have done this unless there was a reality 
called light external to the animal, such 
as justified the existence of the eye and 
made it useful. We may argue in ex- 
actly the same way. It would have been 
impossible for man to appear constantly 
and persistently in the attitude of 
prayer, and for this religious tendency 
to take shape and become persistent, 
unless God, the object of prayer, were 
a reality, and man by praying was 
brought into real and profitable rela- 
tion with Him. 
And the force of this argument is in- 





It appeared originally in the 


creased when we observe how the 
prayers of mankind pass through many 
stages, in which they seem to be “feel- 
ing after’ their object without truly 
“finding” Him, till at last, through the 
teaching of the Son of man, they ap- 
pear to attain for the first time to real 
correspondence with Him. This, I say, 
increases the force of the argument, 
because it is what we observe in the 
similar case of the investigation of Na- 
ture; and in this respect we may com- 
pare, as has already been suggested, the 
place of Jesus Christ in the history of 
prayer with the place of Francis Bacon 
in the history of science. There was 
investigation of Nature before Bacon, 
for Nature is inevitably fascinating and 
alluring to the imagination of man; but 
through fifteen centuries it had made 
no progress. Why? Because it made 
no serious attempt to be in correspond- 
ence with the reality. It was seeking 
to impose men’s arbitrary whims—the 
whims of the astrologer and the alchem- 
ist upon Nature. It was seeking 
short-cuts to universal knowledge—the 
philosopher’s stone, the elixir of life. 
It was arbitrary, therefore it was un- 
progressive. Now Bacon made no 
progress himself in the knowledge of 
Nature; but as a sort of prophet he put 
into words the principles which ought 
to guide men in their inquiries. “No- 
ture,” he said, “can only be controlled by 
being obeyed. He that will make prog 
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ress must enter the kingdom of Nature 
as a little child”* The reverent investi- 
gation of Nature as she is, and the 
power won by submissive correspondence 
to the actual laws—these were to be 
the watchwords of scientific progress. 
These, in fact, have been the watch- 
words of that gigantic advance, both in 
the knowledge and use of Nature, which 
has characterized the last three centuries. 
The reverent investigation of what Na- 
ture’s laws in fact are has resulted in 
the forces of steam and electricity be- 
ing at the disposal of mankind. 

Now, as in many other respects, so 
also in this—our Lord differed from 
Bacon in that what He taught He prac- 
ticed, and what He professed He real- 
ized. Still, we may find in Bacon’s 
teaching in regard to the knowledge of 
Nature a suggestive analogy to our 
Lord’s teaching in regard to the exer- 
cise of prayer. Prayer, before Christ, 
had expressed the indomitable human 
instinct which drove men to seek rela- 
tions with God. But it was ignorant 
asking. Christ, by His teaching and 
by His atonement, first put the instinct 
into perfect relation with its object; into 
perfect relation both of knowledge and 
of power. He taught men the charac- 
terof God the Father. He taught them 
about human nature, its capacity and 
destiny, the meaning of sin and the 
remedies for it, the true use of physical 
pain, the fruitfulness of sacrifice. He 
assured men of the final victory of the 
Divine kingdom, and pointed to the 
Church as the society which is to rep- 
resent that kingdom in this world, and 
‘0 prepare the way for the kingdom 
which is to come. By all this body of 
teaching He did not, indeed, satisfy hu- 
man curiosity about Divine things, for 
He still left man largely under the dis- 
Cipline of ignorance. Still, “we know 
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in part,” we “see through a_ glass 
darkly.” But He did put us into a cor- 
respondence, which is adequate for prac- 
tical purposes, with the mind and char- 
acter of God. Henceforth prayer can 
rise in real correspondence with known 
truth, in the face of enemies whose na- 
ture and the limitation of whose powers 
have been disclosed to us. It can rise 
in accordance with the laws of the re- 
vealed kingdom of God. In a word, 
prayer has become intelligent cor- 
respondence with the manifested God, 
the correspondence of sons with a 
l‘ather. 
II 

When you examine the utterances of 
Christ with regard to prayer, you find 
that they consist of large general 
promises, subsequently defined and made 
more exact. “Ask, and ye shall re- 
ceive.” Here is a large general promise. 
It arrests the attention by its obvious 
contradiction to facts of experience. It 
stimulates further inquiry, and further 
inquiry is met by exacter statements. 
“Therefore I say unto you, all things 
whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe 
that ye have received them, and ye shall 
have them” (St. Mark xi. 24). Again, 
“If ye abide in Me, and My words 
abide in you, ask whatsoever ye will, 
and it shall be done unto you” (St. 
John xv. 7). Once more, “Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, if ye shall ask 
anything of the Father, He will give 
it you in My name. Hitherto have ye 
asked nothing in My name. Ask, and 
ye shall receive, that your joy may be 
fulfilled” (St. John xvi. 23, 24). 

When we come to consider them, 
these further definitions of the condi- 
tion of prayer are found to be in close 
agreement. Thus, it is morally impos- 
sible to have a real confidence that the 
things we are asking for shall be cer- 
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tainly received unless our petitions are 
grounded on some real knowledge of 
the mind and method of God, otherwise 
asking would be a mere crying for the 
moon. Thus, the first of these passages 
is in correspondence with the second. 
The prayer which secures its own an- 
swer is the prayer which is determined 
by the mind of Christ, the prayer which 
expresses not our own lawless and 
short-sighted wants, but the will and 
purposes of Christ, who is the image of 
God; the will and purposes of Him 
whose victory was the victory of com- 
plete self-surrender, and whose triumph 
was the fruit of what in the eyes of 
men was completest failure. And this 
is what our Lord means by prayer in 
His name. It is a childish fancy that 
we pray in Christ’s name by adding the 
words “through Jesus Christ our Lord” 
at the end of any petition we like to 
offer. The name of God, the name of 
Christ in the New Testament expresses 
something much more than certain 
syllables uttered by the voice. They ex- 
press the being of God as He has re- 
vealed Himself in Christ. The am- 
bassador who speaks in the name of his 
country or his king does so because he 
represents not his own views, but the 
views of the Power which sent him. 
Thus, to pray in the name of Christ is 
to pray as one who represents Christ, 
whose mind is Christ’s mind, his point 
of view Christ’s point of view, his 
wishes Christ’s wishes. 

With what force will now come 
home to us those words of Christ, 
“Hitherto have ye asked nothing in 
My name.” So many things we have 
asked, but in our own name. Perhaps 
we have not prayed for many years 
with any reality, and then some calam- 
ity seems ready to fall on us. We 
fling ourselves on our knees anl pray, 








“Oh, my Father, avert from me this 
blow which I so sorely dread,” or “Give 
me this boon which I| so greatly desire.” 
There is value in all serious approach 
to God; but this sort of prayer, which 
is selfish, and is strictly from our own 
point of view, is not prayer in Christ's 
name, though it may end up with the 
accustomed formula, “through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” Nor, if our friend 
or child is sick unto death, and we 
pray with tears for the sparing of his 
life, is such prayer prayer in Christ's 
name unless we have really risen to 
take His view of sickness and suffer- 
ing and death. Now we see that prayer 
in the name of Christ is something 
which can only arise out of a will and 
heart redeemed by Christ and brought 
by Him into union with God. It is the 
prayer of moral correspondence; it is 
the prayer of sons. 


III 

But here a number of questions arise. 
We may fairly ask, What are the sub- 
jects of prayer in Christ’s name ?—what 
can we pray for, and what can we not, 
in accordance with His will? For in- 
stance, may we pray for health, for 
fine weather, for physical as well as 
spiritual blessings? To these questions 
in detail I propose to attempt an an- 
swer in the next paper; but meanwhile 
I will point out that our Lord did not 
leave this matter in the region of ab- 
stract speculation. He taught us by 
example. “After this manner, there- 
fore, pray ye.” The Lord's Prayer is 
not so much one prayer among many 
as the type and pattern of all Christian 
praying, and if we want to know 
whether any prayer can be truly de 
scribed as a prayer in Christ’s name, we 
had better ask ourselves whether it can 
fall within the scope and be expressed 
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in the language of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Indeed, the lessons of prayer find in 
the words of that great example their 
deepest expression. There is both the 
full realization of the broad human in- 
stinct of approach to God, while at the 
same time there is the sternest rebuke 
of the selfishness and the narrowness 
which ordinarily mix with it. The 
prayer of untaught human nature is, 
“My Father, give me today what | so 
sorely want, avert from me what I so 
utterly shrink from.” The very order 
of the Lord’s Prayer, apart from the 
meaning in detail of its particular 
clauses, strikes the broader, the Diviner 
note. “Our Father’—the very first 
words are the rebuke of selfishness. 
They force us to place ourselves before 
the impartial God, with whom is no 
respect of persons, whose thoughts are 
higher and purer and wider than our 
thoughts, as the heaven is higher and 
purer and wider than the earth, but 
who yet is near to us with all the indi- 
vidualizing love and care which belongs 
to His Fatherhood. “Hallowed be Thy 
name’; that is, let God’s revelation of 
Himself, His truth, His character, be 
held in honor. That is the first peti- 
tion. Probably there is no man, how- 
ever spiritual, who in the present age 
would have put this petition first. The 
honor of God’s truth is so continually, 
in the modern mind, subordinate to 
human needs. But in the Lord’s Prayer 
we are first forced to exalt into the 
place of supreme importance the un- 
changeable honor of God Himself. 
“Thy kingdom come.” 

We are interested in our narrow 
schemes and wants, but here we are 
forced to merge our littleness in that 
great and Divine purpose, which through 
all the ages is slowly realizing itself. 


No self-centered will or desire can hold 





its own here. “Thy will be done.” 
We are forced to bend our stubborn 
wills and inclinations until they are 
brought into conformity to that great 
will of God, to which all the hierarchies 
of heaven find it their joy and glory to 
minister. Only then, when we have 
exalted God’s glory above man’s need, 
and merged our littleness into God’s 
greatness, and bent our wills to min- 
ister to God’s will, only then are we 
allowed to express our own wants for 
ourselves. “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” and here again it is us, not me; 
and “daily bread,” that is, just that pro- 
vision which enables me to be fitted for 
my place and work in the kingdom of 
God, not anything that I should like. 
And then, because we cannot do God’s 
work unless we are in His favor, there- 
fore, “Forgive us our trespasses,” and 
that not anyhow, but according to that 
law by which God deals with us as we 
deal with our fellow-men, “Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive them 
that trespass against us.” And then, 
because we are frail and Satan is pow- 
etful, “Bring us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from the evil one.” 

We shall go on to consider somewhat 
of the rich meaning which lies in these 
clauses in detail. For the present let 
us only realize the depth of teaching 
which lies in the very order of the 
clauses. Truly a child may pray that 
prayer, and the heart of childhood un- 
derstands it, but it takes the wisest saint 
to realize anything of the fullness of its 
meaning. 

In this great prayer, then, as much 
in its general outline as in the particu- 
lar meaning of the separate clauses, lies 
the secret of the mind of Christ. In 
the praying of it consists prayer in His 
name, and the principle inherent in it is 
the principle of correspondence. 











MISSION 






HE demand is steadily increasing 
T for widely-informed, broad-vi- 
sioned college graduates to lead in the 
varied activities, both home and _ for- 
eign, of the Christian Church. Oppor- 
tunities not dreamed of a decade ago 
are pressing in upon the Christians of 
North America, which can be improved 
only if strong and intelligent leaders 
for the missionary 
cured. 


forces can be se- 
It is the province and function 
of the mission study work in the col- 
leges of the United States and Canada 
to help furnish such leadership. The 
Church requires it, and the new condi- 
tions in the Near and Far East and 
Latin America invite it, that the college 
year 1912-13 should far surpass the 
best records of previous years, both as 
to the number of students enrolled for 
the study and as to the nature of the 
work done. 

Perhaps more than any other com- 
mittee the Mission Study Committee 
should be early in laying definite plans 
for the next college year. If the com- 
mittee is not yet appointed, no time 
should be lost in selecting a group of 
strong Christian students for this im- 
portant work. Among its initial duties 
are the following: 


1. Before finally 


deciding on the 


courses to be studied next year the com- 
mittee should go carefully through the 
Mission Study Prospectus for 1912-13, 
which has just been issued. 

From this list the special preference 
of almost every student may be suited. 
Naturally, attention will focus during 


STUDY PLANS 


By J. Lovell Murray 








FOR 1912-1913 





1912-1913 upon the two new text-books 


published by the 
“South 
Robert E. 


Student Volunteer 
American Prob- 
Speer, and “The 
Arthur J. 
These are most timely books, 
as interest in Latin America and China 
is now so keen, and each is written by 
an acknowledged authority. Both of 
these text-books should be in the pro- 


Movement, 
lems,” by 
Chinese Revolution,” by 
Grown. 


gramme of study in every instittition. 
Emphasis should be laid, also, as was 
done last year on “The Decisive Hour 
of Christian Missions,” by John R. 
Mott, and “The Unoccupied Mission 
Fields of Africa and Asia,” by Samuel 
M. Zwemer. 

In the North American 
problems, right of way should be given, 
in most institutions, to the three forth- 
coming text-books, “Family Rehabilita- 
tion,’ by Edward T. Devine; “The 
Challenge of the Country,” by Walter 
T. Fiske, and “Present Forces in Negro 
Progress,” by W. D. Weatherford. 
These are studies of fundamental and 
pressing questions in the realm of social 
reconstruction and have been prepared 
by these expert writers expressly for 
student classes. 

2. Leaders should be chosen for these 
courses. It is unfair to defer this mat- 
ter until after college opens—unfair to 
the leader, who should have the oppor- 
tunity to work over the course in the 
vacation, and unfair to the work, as 
it will then be found that most of the 
students who are best qualified for this 
service are already pledged to other 


study of 
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exacting duties. It will be of advan- 
tage if the chairmen of the mission 
study and Bible study committees con- 
fer together with the president of the 
Association as to the selection of lead- 
ers for Bible and Mission Study classes. 

3. Adequate provision should be made 
for the training of these leaders. As 
many as possible should be sent to the 
Summer Conferences. They should 
master the pamphlets “General Sugges- 
tions for Leaders of Mission Study 
Classes,” and “Mission Study Class 
Method.” If possible, they should be 
organized into a normal group, meeting 
a few times before vacation. 

4. The work should be planned to 
begin in the fall and not be held over 
till the following spring. The latter 


policy has been the occasion of a great 
many failures. 

5. In every possible way students 
who are graduated this year should be 
impressed with their obligation to assist 
in the mission study work of the 
churches to which they go. Students 
of the lower years should also be shown 
the opportunities of assisting in this 
work during the vacation. A meeting 
might well be held for this purpose. 

6. Some strong member of the fac- 
ulty should be related to the mission 
study committee in an advisory ca- 
pacity. 

7. As soon as it it is formed, a copy 
of the policy should be sent to the of- 
fice of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. 


THE DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS 


The closing of the day schools in 
cities of over 100,000 inhabitants re- 
moves school oversight from about 4,- 
000,000 children. Conservatively esti- 
mating, 2,000,000 of these are cast on 
the streets exposed to those agents of 
demoralization, moral and physical, that 
never sleep nor grow tired nor lack en- 
thusiasm. Recreation centers, play- 
grounds and fresh-air homes are doing 
their part; but there is not nearly 
enough being done yet. There are 
plenty of church buildings idle a great 
deal of the time during the week, and 
experience has shown that it is possible 
to make good use of the opportunity 
here offered. 

The Daily Vacation Bible School As- 
‘ociation has enlisted many college stu- 


dents and opened a number of schools 
where daily Bible instruction, physical 
recreation and education, and a meas- 
ure of industrial training in a few sim- 
ple arts. The work has been growing 
steadily since it was organized on a 
national basis in I911, and last year 
there were 102 schools, with 26,886 
children enrolled, served by 509 student 
leaders. In the coming summer there 
will be at least 170 schools and an 
opening for service to over 700 stu- 
dents. 

The colleges have helped in two ways. 
Men and women students have given 
their time in this valuable service, those 
who could giving it freely. There are 
many who have required the payment 
of expenses, and this has been met in 
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the cases of thirty-eight by scholarships 
maintained by and alumni. 
According to the commencement over 


700 will be required this year. 


students 


Five 
women’s colleges have taken over each 
a whole school and provide for it en- 
Some theo- 
also. offering 


tirely through the summer. 
logical seminaries are 
scholarships of this kind. 
A word comes from a missionary in 
Brazil: “I prize the three summers 
spent in that great work above any 
other period of training—the joy of 
helping and the unexcelled advantage 
it will give as a pastor and missionary ; 
for, though we will be able by the Holy 
Spirit to tow many of the wrecks of 
humanity into Port, nevertheless the 
hope of the future here, as in every 


place, is the proper training of the 
rising generation.” And it is not only, 
nor, indeed, primarily, for the theologi. 
cal student. The educated church 
member of the future will look to his 
pastor for spiritual guidance and direc. 
tion as of old, but he is going himsel 
to be a leader and an active worker in 
the practical forward movements of the 
Church and the new regeneration of 
civic and social life. Here is a chance 
to serve where every student will have 
an opportunity to study “society”—if 
he likes that way of expressing it— 
from a most illuminating angle. It is 
a priceless opportunity. 

All who are interested in this work 
should write to Rev. Robert G. Boville, 
40 Bible House, New York. 


MR. MOTT IN EUROPE 


By Frederick M. Harris 


HEN Mr. Mott arrived in Belfast 

he was met in true Irish fashion 
by a crowd of students and the Officers’ 
Training Corps Band; and after they 
had proceeded on the way for some 
distance, the horses were dispensed 
with and the men dragged the carriage 
up to the building of the Students’ 
Union, where there was extended a 
formal welcome and presented a na- 
tional token—and perhaps a national 
warning—in the shape of a good, sound 
blackthorn shillelagh. The visit was at 
the beginning of the term examination, 
and the lectures were held at 5:30 in 
the afternoon, after the long day’s 
work; yet there was an audience almost 


filling the Exhibition Hall—about one 
thousand men, three fourths students— 
for three days. The attendance im- 
creased each day. There was only one 
meeting open to outsiders, of whom 4 
limited number were admitted by ticket 

There was arranged a very full pro 
gram of addresses, and every moment 
of the intervening time was filled with 
personal interviews; and many me 
who wished for appointments were dis- 
appointed because of lack of time. The 
appeals were made for personal conse 
secration and for missionary service. 
One subject was “The Call of the East 
to the Students of Belfast”; and the 
account in The Student Movement— 
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the organ of the British Student Chris- 
tian Movement—refers to this as one 
of the most searching meetings. . On 
Wednesday afternoon, the closing ses- 
sion, the body of students refused to be 
satisfied with one address, and remained 
in their places till Mr. Mott consented 
to speak again. 

A warm welcome was also given Mr. 
Mott at Dublin, and there he enjoyed 
the same sympathetic and interested 
attention that he had received in Bel- 
fast. On the invitation of Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen he called at Govern- 
ment House; and the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor expressed his personal sympathy 
with the work of the Student Christian 
Movement. 

There are differences between the 
students of Holland and those of North 
America, but they seem to dwindle 
when we read of the campaigns in the 
Universities of Delph andI eyden. The 
audiences in both these places were too 
large for the university Aula, and so 
halls in the cities had to be secured. 
Professors and students of all faculties 
and various shades of religious pro- 
fession attended. Every address was 
in English, for in Holland there is no 
need of an interpreter, and these audi- 
ences of keen students listened with 
absolute intensity; and almost every 
man remained for the second address, 
which was frankly announced as deal- 
ing with a more personal application 
of the Christian truth to life. The time 
for personal interviews was entirely 
taken up. 

Fourteen years ago, when the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement in Holland 
was just beginning, Mr. Mott’s meet- 
ings were attended by about thirty stu- 
dents. With wonderful perseverance 


in Europe 


the leaders have been working away 
during the intervening years, and the 
very least that can be said is that the 
cause has been lifted to a place where 
it arrests attention and commands re- 
spect. The Queen of Holland, hearing 
of the meeting, sent for Mr. Mott and 
expressed the deepest interest in the 
progress of Christianity among stu- 
dents. 

The several experiences with student 
Christian leaders in England recall to 
mind the fact of the growth of the 
movement there—a growth which, all 
things considered, is quite as remark- 
able as the rapid extension of the same 
cause in North America. Less than 
twenty years have witnessed a growth 
from seventeen separate unions to over 
two hundred, and from a few hundreds 
of members to over seven thousand. 
The British Student Movement has sent 
out two thousand volunteers into for- 
eign service through the work of its 
Student Volunteer Unions. Mr. Mott 
addressed a meeting of members of 
Parliament in the House of Commons, 
and one of the members in a short ad- 
dress paid the very highest tribute to 
the position and influence of the British 
Student Movement. 

These events need no comment. 
Forces of destructive thought are large- 
ly negative; they are extremely power- 
ful in face of a scattered and apologetic 
religious life; but a positive message 
seems to command the very closest at- 
tention on the part of those to whom 
such negative rationalism is alone pos- 
sible; and a clear and fearless Gospel 
message secures courtesy on the part of 
all, careful consideration from many, 
and conviction in the hearts of a steadily 
increasing body. 





G. SHERWOOD EDDY IN RUSSIA 


SHERWOOD EDDY has just 

G. returned from a month spent 
among Russian students. At Kieff the 
largest hall that could be secured, hold- 
ing about 400 people, was crowded for 
every lecture by students, with a repre- 
sentation of government officials, police, 
and ecclesiastical authorities present to 
watch the trend of the gathering. The 
addresses delivered by Mr. Eddy were 
on the following subjects: (1) “A Ra- 
tional Basis for Religion,” (2) “The 
Meaning of Life,” (3) “The Greatest 
Question in the World,” or, “What 
Think Ye of Christ?” and (4) “How 
to Build up a Strong Moral Christian 
Character.” As is usual, the students 
paid admission to these lectures, and 
came expecting, according to the cus- 
tom, two lectures an evening of an 
hour’s duration each. A large number 
of students attended more intimate 
meetings following the general lectures. 
St. Petersburg is the greatest student 
center in the West. There are thirty- 
five thousand college students. As at 
Kieff, there was considerable difficulty 
in securing a hall of sufficient size for 
the meetings, and no extended advertis- 
ing was allowed, as all such gatherings 
are held in marked suspicion. But the 
result was exactly the same as before, 


and the hall was thronged with me 
and women students eager to hear the 
message whose tenor they are begin 
ning to know. 

In Moscow it was found necessary 
to meet in two little rooms—a_ poor 
offering for an audience of 25,000 stv- 
dents; and only about 200 could crowd 
into these cramped quarters. 

The Russian students are just like 
the students of other lands in their 
craving for a _ vigorous, optimistic, 
straightforward gospel. Their needs, 
moral and physical, are greater than 
ours in America; for many vices have 
become not only popular and wide 
spreading, but are defended by those 
who practice them. Their poverty is, 
in a majority of cases, extreme; and 
despondency has led to a large number 
of suicides, sometimes on the part of 
very young children. The student class, 
also, has not the confidence of society 
in the great student centers. The col- 
lege lectures are on a very high plane, 
and it is a steady, difficult grind to 
graduation. 

The future is far from dark. There 
is an awakening passing slowly over 
earnest and energetic groups. The 
power is all there, and needs only to be 
released by the touch of the Life Giver. 
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The Christian Movement in Japan. Ninth 
Annual Issue. Daniel Crosby Greene, 
Editor. 509 pp. I911. Tokio. The Kyo- 
bunwan. $1.00. 


Every student of Japan should possess this 
book, the ninth issue of the Year Book, which 
is ably edited by Dr. Daniel Crosby Greene, 
and is a worthy volume in the series. One not 
only finds here the latest facts regarding the 
missionary activities in Japan, but he is brought 
into touch with the latest events and trends in 
other fields of life in the Empire. The first 
eight chapters deal with the following subjects: 
Foreign Affairs, Domestic Affairs, the Busi- 
ness World, Eleemosynary Work, the Peace 
Movement in Japan, Education, a Christian 
University and Literature. Then follow 
chapters presenting the work of the various 
missions, foreign and native, at work in Japan. 
The appendices are exceptionally valuable, in- 
cluding such themes as Church Union in Japan, 
the New Factory Laws, the Treaties between 
Japan and the United States and Japan and 
Great Britain, carefully prepared statistics of 
Christian work; a directory of missionaries 
and a very useful index complete the book. 

Mission Study classes considering Japan 
should make constant reference to this volume. 


American-Japanese Relations. By Kiyoshi 
K. Kawakami. 370 pp. 1912. Fleming H. 
Revell. $2.00. 


Mr. Roosevelt has spoken of three great 
periods in history—The Mediterranean era, the 
Atlantic era, and now, just beginning and des- 
tined to be greatest of all, the Pacific era. 
What is taking place around the Pacific Basin 
must hold the closest interest for Americans 
and Canadians, on both altruistic and utili- 
tarian grounds. The relations between the 
United States and Japan are, therefore, fun- 
damentally important to anyone who would 
understand American opportunities for service 
or for gain in the Orient. The volume re- 
cently written by Mr. Kawakami is on this 
account well worth perusing, for it gives a 
clear statement of these relations from the 
standpoint of the Japanese. Their country, he 
shows, has been subjected to severe criticism 
on three grounds. There is first the Man- 
churian question, in regard to which she has 
been criticisd by writers like Mr. Putnam 
Weale; second, her actions in Korea, for 
which she has been roundly blamed in the 
books by Messrs. Hulbert, Millard and Mc- 
Kenzie and others; and third, her emigration 
policy, which has come in for attack by nu- 
merous Americans, notably Californians. This 
book in twenty-three chapters discusses 
Japan’s attitude on these three questions and 
is, of course, both an interpretation and an 
apologia. Mr. Kawakami, who is a prominent 
Japanese publicist and a frequent contributor 
to American magazines, addresses his book to 
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Occidental readers. His professed aim is con- 
structive, for he desires a resumption of the 
friendly relations that existed between his 
country and the United States up to the close 
of the Russo-Japanese war. And when he 
speaks often of American policy in the Orient 
in the accents of the candid critic, his “plain 
words,” he says, “are uttered in the name of 
international deportment, peace and amity.” 
As giving Japan’s side of the story, this is an 
illuminating, forceful and, withal, well-written 
document. 


Calvin Wilson Mateer. By Daniel W. Fisher. 
342 pp. i911. The Westminster Press. 
$1.50. 

Imagine a young college graduate setting 
out for China with his bride fifty years ago to 
try his fortunes as a pioneer missionary, buck- 
ling down alone and against tremendous odds 
to the founding of a college, starting with six 
students, securing buildings, making his own 
text-books and much of his apparatus, gather- 
ing fellow workers about him, pursuing the 
highest ideals of education throughout, at- 
tracting more and more of the promising 
youth of his section, until he had built up one 
of the most efficient and influential educational 
institutions in the land—for who that knows 
China at all does not know of the Wei Hsien 
College, now part of the Shantung Christian 
University? One of the striking romances in 
the history of education is the story of that 
same missionary, Calvin W. Mateer, and the 
evolution of his famous college. After thirty- 
five years as an educator he devoted the re- 
mainder of his half century of missionary 
service largely to literary labors. Dr. Mateer 
was no ordinary missionary. His wisdom, his 
knowledge of the characteristics and the 
language of the Chinese, his scholarship, 
statesmanship and executive ability made him 
a trusted counselor and leader of the mis- 
sionary forces in China. He stands out as a 
master educator. He was a maker of the New 
China. He ranks among the greatest of mis- 
sionaries, 

The biographer was well chosen. A life- 
long friend of Dr. Mateer and a scholar and 
educator himself, the former President of 
Hanover College came well prepared to his 
task. The book is not over-long, for the 
author has stuck to his text. But in this vol- 
ume one finds more than the life story of a 
conscientious, gifted. versatile, untiring, warm- 
hearted missionary. One learns much from 
it of the problems and opportunities of mis- 
sionary education and one is able to trace the 
wonderful growth of Christianity in China 
from its day of small beginnings to its present 
day of large influence. 

The book should be read by Student Vol- 
unteers and by any who are especially inter- 
ested in China; indeed, it is a book not to be 
omitted by any who wish to keep abreast of 
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the best missionary literature of the day, and 
will be excellent for the vacation reading of 
students. 


Turkey and the Turks. 


man. 334 pp. IQgII. 
$3.00. 


3y Z. Duckett Ferri- 
James Pott & Co. 


Turkey and Its People. By Sir Edwin Pears, 
409 pp. 1912. George Doran & Co. $3.50. 
The interest in the dwindling Turkish Em- 
pire which was aroused by the revolution four 
years ago has not abated; and the literature of 
the subject continues to grow. The first of 
the books named above has too ambitious a 
title and the preface opens with a curious dis- 
claimer of its validity. But it contains a great 
deal of information chiefly about domestic 
conditions in the Empire, and the facts are 
very readably presented. Much of the infor- 
mation is conceded to be second hand and 
some of the personal observations seem to 
have been hurriedly made. For example, when 
he states that polygamy “is a very rare ex- 
ception” in Turkey and when he asserts that 
Islam not only grants a future life to women, 
but admits them to Paradise on equal terms 
with men, he seems to be drawing conclusions 
from insufficient evidence. And in describing 
the home life of the people, although explain- 
ing that Moslems do not really have “homes,” 
he appears to confine his descriptions to certain 
classes of homes—which was the great limita- 
tion in Pierre Loti’s “Disenchanted.” But in 
the main the accounts of the people in their 
every-day surroundings are faithfully given. 
Chapters are included on the country, the 
racial composition of the nation and the doc- 
trines and worship of Mohammedanism. 

A much more substantial volume is that by 
Sir Edwin Pears. Its equally comprehensive 
caption is amply justified. Prepared for his 
task by profound study and long residence in 
Turkey, this acknowledged authority gives us 
here an account of present-day conditions in 
Turkey, not omitting sufficient of her past his- 
tory to furnish the necessary background. The 
general drift of the book is indicated in its 
introductory sentence. “My purpose is to give 
an account of the present position of the vari- 
ous races which form the population of Tur- 
key; to show how they have arrived at that 
position; and to indicate, as far as I can, what 
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are the circumstances and influences which are 
likely to modify their development.” Court 
life and political conditions, the home life of 
the people, the racial elements of the popula- 
tion, the various Christian and Mohammedan 
sects, the development of Islam and Turkey’s 
international relations—all these are discussed 
in a thoughtful, impartial way. The last of 
the sixteen rich chapters discusses the various 
steps that Turkey has taken in the direction 
of progress during the last century, and par- 
ticularly during the last few years. The diff- 
culties in the way are mountainous, but the 
author sees in education, increased facility of 
travel, intercourse with the West tnd Christian 
influence the promise of a bright future for 
the Turkish Empire. The main problem is the 7 
lessening of Moslem fanaticism. The shackles. 
of Turkey are religious. “If her people have 
learned, or show themselves capable of learn- 
ing, the lesson of religious equality, she will 
yet take her place among civilized nations.” 


Character Building in China. By R. M 
Mateer. 184 pp. 1912. Revell. $1.00 net. 


Very appropriately a volume is now pub- 
lished giving a sketch of the life of Mrs. 
Mateer. Although she preceded her husband 
to the higher places of service by ten years she 
had a large share in the achievements that are 
associated with his name. For thirty-five years 
she poured out the riches of her love and her 
many abilities and graces in the service of the 
young men of North China. What the students 
themselves thought of the gentle, gracious per- 
sonality that moved among them and mothered 
them and moulded them was reflected in the 
gilt inscription which on her sixtieth birthday 
they placed over the door of her home: “Aged 
Character — Nourishing Mother.” It is an 
eloquent tribute to their work that Dr. and 
Mrs. Mateer could number among the “sons” 
of their spiritual nurture so many great leaders 
of the Chinese in China, including men like 
Dr. Li and Pastor Ding Li Mei. The book 
illustrates well the everyday life of the educa- 
tional missionary, and shows how that type 
of work bears on evangelism and the produc- 
ing of strong Christian character in the natural 
church. Asa study of the problems and oppor- 
tunities of educational missions in China tt 
complements richly the biography of Dr. Ma- 
teer reviewed above. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


San Anselmo, California 


The most beautifully situated institution of the kind in America. Within easy reach of San Fran- 
cisco, the city of the next World’s Fair. A thoroughly modern curriculum, taught by seven professors. 
Open to students of any denomination. School year begins September 18, 1912. Address 


WARREN H. LANDON, D. D., President 








THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


Founded September 5, 1881. Located at 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


This institution is at once a Home, School and Field. The work may be classified in three departments—(1) Domestic; (2) 
Class Room; (3) Field Work. Representatives of the school may be found in all parts of the United States, Canada, Central 
and South America, Cuba, Porto Rico, Norway, the Philippines, Japan, China, Assam, Burma, India and Africa. A special 
course has been outlined for college graduates. Pastors of Baptist churches in Chicago and eminent professors and 
instructors from well-known educational institutions are members of the faculty. 

Address Mrs. A. E. Reynolds, Acting Principal, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 








EVERYLAND 


A quarterly magazine for girls and boys. 


Edited by Lucy W. Peabody and 
H.,B. Montgomery 
EVERYLAND presents the interests of 
Home and Foreign Missions, the Peace Move- 
ment and Modern Philanthropy. It is for boys 
and girls from 8 to 16. Its aim is education in 
a modern, attractive form, and it has received 
highest commendation from children, parents, 


A COMPLETE CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF RECOMMENDED MISSION STUDY 

TEXT BOOKS WITH SUGGESTED 

REFERENCE LITERATURE :: :: :: :: 
will be found in the 


Mission Study Prospectus 
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ministers, Sunday-school teachers, superintend- 
ents, and Board secretaries. 

Price 50 Cents 
Foreign postage, 20 cts. Canadian postage, 10 cts. 


EVERYLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WEST MEDFORD, MASS. 


Sent Free on Application 
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Vacation Books—Fresh Air for the Mind 


The country Isn't fleids and trees—there’s always a man in 
the landscape, or a boy. He needs you and you need him. 
Here are books that will enable you to understand—and to help. 


The Country Church and Rural Welfare 20 Authors, $1.00 
Such leaders as Professor Fiske, of Oberlin, and Professor Allison, of Colgate; Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, W. M. Hays; President Butterfield, of Massachusetts Agricultural 
College ; and others, discuss every aspect of the church in relation to the grange, the farmer's 
institute, the school and other rural institutions. The many brief comments by country pastors 

who are actually im the struggle give definiteness to the treatment. 


Conservation of Life in Rural 

Districts James W. Robertson, LL.D. 
Chairman Royal Commission on Industrial Training 
and Technical Education, Canada. Boards, 25c. 


**There is the smell of earth and the look of wide spaces in 
Conservation of Life in Rural Districts. Praise of the farmer 
and the plea for his proper training could hardly be put , 


more winningly. 


Rural Church and Community 
Betterment Symposium, $1.00. 
Directions for conducting rural Bible Classes, for 


building up community life through improvement 
of schools, libraries, etc., and through leadership 
in recreation. By Professors Allison, Earp, 
Erdman, Fippin, McConaughy; Dr. Josiah 
Strong, Assistant Secretary Hays, and others. 


HIGH-VALUE 50-CENT SUMMER BOOK-COMRADES 


These may all be found at conference book stores, at the half- 
dollar rate. Some of them cost ten cents extra by mail. 
PAUL IN EVERYDAY LIFE, Adam; CHRIST IN EVERYDAY LIFE, Bosworth; OUT OF THE 
FOG, Ober; TWICE-BORN MEN, Begbie (60c. id); THE BIBLE: ITS ORIGIN AND NATUR 
Dods (60c. postpaid); DECISIVE HOUR, Mot; SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS, Williams (60c. postpaid) ; 
INTRODUCING MEN TO CHRIST, Weatherford; INDIVIDUAL WORK, Trumbull. 
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Books on Timely Subjects 


The Revolution In China; The Complex Problems of 
South America; The Urgency and Crisis Confronting the 
Missionary Enterprise; The Vast Territory Still Unoccupied 
by Christian Missions; A Complete and Up-to-date Summary 
of the Missionary Work Throughout the World—are subjects 
of vital interest to Christians everywhere. 


“ The missionary entervrise is indebted to the Student Volunteer Movement 
for its attractive publications on these timely subjects.’’ 


THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. By ArtHuR JUDSON BROWN. 12 mo., 212 pages, 
illustrations, index, map. Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 
Dr. Brown is admirably fitted for histask. His are not the snap shot judgments 
of a tourist traveler or a journalist in search of timely “copy”. Two extended 
journeys in China and fifteen years’ study of the country, supplemented by con- 
tinued correspondence with men living in China, as well as personal acquaintance 
with many Chinese leaders, have afforded Dr. Brown exceptional preparation for 
this work. 


SOUTH AMERICAN PROBLEMS. By Rosert E. SPEER. 12 mo., 256 pages, illus- 
trations, index, map. Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


Not a few writers on South American affairs refrain from telling the whole truth 
for fear of being misunderstood, but with unusual frankness and satisfying 
thoroughness; Mr. Speer answers many questions that are constantly arising 
regarding the;past, present and future of the great States of South America. 


DECISIVE HOUR OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. By Jonn R. Morr. 12 mo. 
239 pages, illustrations, map. Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 35 cents; Library 
Edition, $1.00. 

Dr. James S. Dennis in The Churchman: 

“This book is a composite photograph of the changing conditions and the 
complex movements which are shaping anew the destiny of nations, whose 


future bids fair to modify to a surprising degree the historic development of 
mankind.” 


THE, UNOCCUPIED MISSION FIELDS OF AFRICA AND ASIA. By S. M. Zwemer. 
8 vo., 260 pages, illustrations, statistical tables, maps. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 
50 cents. 
Christian Advocate, New York: 


‘Not Livingstone himself had a more thrilling field before him than will the 
man who goes to ‘the roof of the world,’ or the woman who ventures among 
the Dyaks. This book is a well-devised missionary inspiration. It is a clarion 
call which one would be very deaf not to hear, even if he may not heed.” 


WORLD ATLAS OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. Edited by Jamgs S. DENNIS, 

HARLAN P. BEACH and CHARLES H. FAus. 175 pages, 24 double-page maps. 

Size, 10 x 14 ins. Cloth, $4.00, (add 36 cents for carriage.) 

James L. Barton, Secretary American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions: 

“The World Atlas of Christian Missions’ is the most complete and satisfying 


geography, atlas, encyclopedia, statistical summary and general directory of 
foreign missions ever undertaken or produced.” 
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